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From Coleman's European Agriculiure and Rural Economy. 


SPADE HUSBANDRY. 


The spade husbandry, to which I have already 
referred, has been undertaken by several gentle- 
men, in Eng'and, on a somewhat extended scale, 
for the purpose of giving employment to a nu- 
merous popu ation in the vicinity of some large 
towns, suffering for the want of means, or the 
opportunity, of earning a subsistence. In one 
case, the extent cu'tivated by the spade has been 
fifty acres; in two other cases, over two hun- 
dred acres each; and the crops produced have 


been the same as in other field cultivation with | Possessions. 





| 


hundred dollars, or five hundred pounds sterling. 
The industrious and fruga! owner sustains his 
family in comfort and independence from this 
source only, and is actually growing rich. He 
resides within a few miles of a good market, and 
by his ski:l and industry he sometimes obtains 
five different crops in a season on the same land. 
The great question of the size of farms will 
come into discussion as I proceed; but I caunot 
now enter upon it- Such examples of what may 
be called cottage economy, are not without in- 
struction to those who hold and manage large 
In France, the farms are greatly 


the plough; such as turnips, cabbages, beets, | Subdivided, and the buildings are very smal. It 


potatoes, barley, clover, and artificial grasses, | !8 estimated by a statistical writer, w 
The crops | !y 1s respected, that, among 1,243, 


oats, beans, peas, tares, and wheat. 
have been cu'tivated at not an unreasonable ex- 
pense, ani the yield has been fu ly remunerating. 
Oats have given at the rate of forty and fifty 
bushels per acre, and, indeed, very much more; 
and wheat thirty, thirty-two, and forty bushels. 
The ins'rument found by experience best for use 


' 
1 


has been a three-pronged fork, fourteen inches in | 


depth, and seven and a half inches in width. By 
this instrument the ground has been stirred to 
the fu'l depth of the prongs of the fork, but only 
about nine or ten inches of the soil have been 
taken out and inverted. 

The principle upon which this practice is re- 
commended is the same with that of subsoil 
ploughing. The object desired is to loosen the 
substratum or under soil, so that, in the first 


place, al superfluous water may be drained off; | 


in the second place, that the soil may be brought 
into a finer tilth, and rendered more permeab e to 
the rvots of the p'ants, iv order that they may 
find the easier access to the nourishment which 
they draw from the soi’; and in the next place, 
that it may become enlivened, if the expression 


be allowable, and enriched by the admission of | © 
the air, by which all portions of it are thus visit- | fects upon the character of the laboring popula- | 
ed, and gain from the atmosphere the elements 
} > woforre ; mr ae , oat ‘ > “ 7 J . 

be preferred. I pecuniary gain alone must be/ me, the fol owing was the resu't :— 

‘the paramonnt object of consideration, and the | 1) pee 


of vegetation which it furnishes. Of the value 
of this circumstance no intelligent agricu'turalist 
can entertain.a doubt. There is another advan- 
tage attending the spading of land. The ten- 
dency of drawing a plough through the land is 


to render the ground more hard at the bottom of. 
the furrow, where the shoe or bottom of the | 


‘by dollars and cents, or pounds, shillings, and 


plough presses upon it, and to make it conse- | 


quent. y more impervious to the roots of the plant 


avoided in the spading of land. The subsoiling 
of land is deemed of comparatively little use, 
unless connected with a system of thorough 
drainage ; and this drainage would seem to be 
of equal importance upon land cultivated with a 


spade. nt biti 
In Flanders, it is said that the cultivation by 


the spade prevails to a great extent, and is emi-| Al 
from the willing consent, or wrings from the re- 


nently successful. In the United States, where 
land is abundant and labor comparatively scarce, 
it would be idle to recommend to any great ex- 
tent cultivation by the spade. 

curious to see what might be « 
on a small scale. One of the most productive 
farms for its extent in New England, within my 


'own exertions and character, and, if the expres- 


} 


} 


i 


Yet it would be| personal stake in the products of his Jabor, who | 
lone in this way | applies this Jabor as he chooses, and has the ab- 
e|solute control of its results, can be best under- 
| stood by those only who have seen mankind in 


hose author- 
200 of small 
proprietors in France, their possessions do not 
average over five acres apiece. Po itical econo- 
mists strongly object to such small divisions of 
land, as unfavorab'e to the production of wealth, 
and not likely to lead to those improved modes 
of agriculture, which wou'd be pursued under a 
system of large proprietorship. 

The effect of such sma!! subdivisions of land 


as those of which I am writing, and those which | 


are said to take place in France, upon the pro- 
duction of national wea'th, is another question, 
and must be put in an exact form before it can 
be answered. If we could suppose all these 
small farms to be cultivated in the most improved 
and perfect manner, the gross produce would be 
ereater than under any other system. This, 








evil that a man, and any man, cannot own a house 
and Jand, and that the condition of a freeholder 
is not preferable to that of a tenant. 
this{must depend, to a great degree, upon the 
conditions under which the tenancy is held. But, 
without pronouncing it an evil, and leaving every 
one to enjoy his own opinion of the case as it is, 
I deem it a great good where such a blessing as 
a home of one’s own, and a small farm of one’s 
own, subject to no other. conditions than such as 
the common laws of the Jand extend over it for 
protection, is within the reach and the early at- 
tainment even of the humblest member of the 
community. Now, we have in New England, 
and in other parts of the country, a great many 
instances, in which men and their families, pur- 
suing some handicraft or in-door trade, and pro- 
fessional men, with smal! incomes, are the own- 
ers of houses in the country, with a few acres of 
jland attached, on which they are occupied in 
their hours of recreation, or at seasons when the 
cal's of their trade or profession do not press too 
strongly upon them. While these small farms 
furnish a large proportion of the supplies which 
they and their families require from the garden 
or the field, they are alike conducive to their 
| physical, and, I add with equal confidence, to 
| their moral health. To such persons the spade 
cultivation, and the minute and exact husbandry 
| to which it leads, would be of great importance. 
|Among the Romans, seven acres were regarded 
as an ample allowance fora family ; and it would 





than it would otherwise be; this is of course | can hardly doubt that arrangements which most 


. . | . 
however, is not to be expected, and, for reasons | be extremely desirable to know what are, in fact, 
already assigned, would hardly take place. Ina/the productive powers of an acre. As yet, I 
pecuniary result, therefore, the subdivision of| believe, they are very far from being ascertained; 
land into small farms is \ikely 'o fall much short | but, in the course of my agricultural obserya- 
of the product of the land cu tivated in iarge oc-! tions, many cases have come under my notice, in 
cupations. But in reference to a general ot which the products from a very few acres, cu ti- 
petence, and ,a more equal and just distribution | vated with ali the care and liberality which 
of the products of the land, and in its moral ef- | such cases admit of, have far surpassed those of 

farms many times as large. 


iC » system of small! farms should doubtless | . eh A li, Si 
tion, the system of small farms should doubtless! In one instance, which happens to be before 


men were emp'oyed three weeks 


prosperity of the conntry isto be measured only ES ae ; 
: J in digging an acre with a spade, at 








aac ‘ . i saa ieee 7] 
pence, the cultivation of the landin large parcels | Js. per week, 27s. 
‘would doubtless best effect the purpose; but if; The same amount of land, in ploughing, 
|thestrue prosperity of a country is rather to be| cost 7s. per acre, 2] 
determined by the general comfort, improvement, 
and personal independence, of its population, we Against the spade, 6s, 


At harvest, however, the spaded land produced 
| fifteen bushels of wheat more than that under 
| the plough. Here, then, was a clear profit, at 
the current price of wheat at the time, of four 
pounds, nineteen shillings, per acre. 
Another exampie is given of a farmer in Es- 
sex, on a farm of one hundred and twenty acres. 
‘‘T have annually dug,” he says, ‘ from three 
to five acres. for the last five years. The soil I 
luctant necessities, of his employer, and that of] have operated upon is light, with a substratum of 
an independent freeholder in the soil, who has a gravel, sand, and tender loam. The expense of 
forking is 2:d. per rod—3s. 4d. per acre ; 
/but I always dig under the furrow left by the 
plough, which adds one plonghing to the ex- 
pense, viz., 8s. By adopting this course, I do 
not bring up the inert subsoil until the second 


nearly connect an individual’s interest with his 


sion be allowed, make him the creator of his own 
fortune, are those which are most likely to effect 
these ends. The difference in the condition of an 
individual laboring always at the will of another, 
and having no other share in, or control over, the 
products of his labor, than that which he obtains 





ithe 


ons, 


eP 


knowledce.—if farm it may. be called,—consists | these two different situati M > UI oes 
ge, é J ? than once to me, since | time of digging The influence of forking on the 


of seven acres, from which the farmer or culti- 


vator sells annually to the amount of twenty-five | the publication of my First Report, that it is n 


It has been said mor , 
9| crops seems to be, that ail root crops are much 
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LETTER FROM C. M. CLAY TO THE I introduced a Common School bill into the House 
PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. of Representatives of Kentucky; it was lost, In 
1838 I had the pleasure of voting for the present 
Common School law, in common with a . 
To the people of Kentucky I would humbly sug- jority of my compeets. Before 1840, I ny 
gest that I am the son of one of the first pioneers 08 | ‘nasavinoed that universal edacation in a slave: State 
the West—a man who, in an obscure way, rendered was impossible! Whilst I now write, the eicht 
some service to his country, both in the council and | hundred thousand dollars set aside, from - ight 
in the field; he was one of the founders of the State | ceeds of the sale of the public lands, for Chiticane 
Constitution, and his services were not unappreci-| gehools, surreptitiously appropriated to internal jm- 
ated by those who have perpetuated his memory, provements, contirm my conclusion. ‘There is not 
by giving his name to one of the counties of the|) single cent in the great Commonwealth of Ken- 
Commonwealth. I speak not of these things ma tucky appropriated to the education of her people! 
vain spirit, or from overweening filial affection, but}() 4 Wickliffe, in a Convention of Iachers, ia 
to remind those men of yesterday, that they are pre- 1840, at Frankfort, said: “If slavery and Common 
suming too much upon popular credulity, and their Sckools be incowpatible, I say let dlavunw perish.” 
“ve significance, when they set themselves up as The sentiment was met with tremendous applause 
the exclusive guardians of the honor and welfare of Men of Kentucky what say you? Time has paved 
the State, and undertake to denounce and ostracize that they are incompatible; not asingle slave State 
ne a0 "en venemy we te enuedy. | Having some | has succceded, from the beginning, in the general 
emall interest in the soil, as well as in the good name | education of her citizens. Governor Hammond, of 
of the Commonwealth, with all my humility and | South Carolina, save tis his messaxe 15'th einen 
love of equality, I cannot but give utterance to some | ji 16. «fhe Free School system is a fail!t. Ire 
touches of contempt and indignation towards those failure is owing to the fact that it does not suit our 
feeders upon the crumbs which fall from other men’s people or ourgovernment.” Experience and reason 
tables, who affect so much sensibility about the pro- have long since proclaimed the same unwelcome 
perty of the ee If there . in “ _ i iat, 
thing improper or dangerous to be talked or written oe te ; 
about I ut le to pebry tus and manly Kentuckian, | . iene om prs pa fa ae was act- 
if that thing is not improper and dangerous in its ex-|'"8- | By the ald oF the law of 1833, I hoped ulti- 
istence among us? And if so, is he who undertakes 
to remove the evil, the enemy of his country? Or 
rather, is not that man, who, seeing the wrong, for 
the sake of popularity, and a narrow self-interest, in 
opposition to the welfare of the great mass of the 
people, dares not attempt its extinction, a traitor and S ‘omit it a sd tah Ma 
a coward, and truly deserving the execration of his deep’ of perpetual slavery. ie time had at Jast 
: ‘come. when | was to play the selfish time-server 


countrymen? I am not ashamed to admit that [ am | . ; 
| for office, and temporary elevation, or planting my- 


an uncompromising® fue of tyranny, wherever dis- | ye antl 
self upon the eternal principles of truth, justice, and 


played; andI proudly avow myself the eternal ene- | 
my of slavery. Atthe same“time, experience-taught | reason, looking to conscience, to posterity, and to 


charity warns me to lose none of my sympathy for God, to fall proudly in their — What though I 
the slave-holder, because of his misfortune or his be “a fanatic, or an enthusiast, in holding that Sla- 
fault; and whilst I would be just to the Black, I am | very 1s contrary to the Declaration of American In- 
free to confess, that every feeling of association, and | dependence, the Constitution of the United States, 


instinctive sentiment of self-elevation, leads me to| the common law of our English inheritance, and in 


seek the highest welfare of the White, whatever | violation of the laws of Nature and of God—the ef- 
may be the consequences of liberating the Afri- | fects of it are beyond all controversy; the monumen- 


can tal hand of time has written them in characters of 


.1 + 4: | horrible distinctness—turning the dewy heavens in- 
Bred among slaves, I regarded them with indif- © "> si 
- ass, and se: rreen earth wit 
ference, seeing no departure from morals or econo- | brass, and seathing the green h sterility 


aa le cay. T ie S cries out wi - 
mical progress in the tenure. emancipation | 08 -4P ay ao oe soa Saecadied ae - 
movement. aboyt 1830, affecicd me as it did most | Fol ae de cw allie ian: month 
persons at the time; and I felt some new and _pleas- |"? acer silly “AOS — ys makes 
ing emotions springing up in my bosom when I had and unmakes Presidents; enacts and repeals laws 
; “Sa : | wi and recklessness, more worthy 
resolved in common with my lamented brother, to | with a petulance and reckless! Oa aie ly of 
| manly indignation, than the pitiable forbearance of 
liberate my slaves. I authorized him to put my | Oe ee ee aL cree 
name to the Emancipation Society, formed about | Me “North. ; mae ‘Ing pa- 
that time in Mercer County. In the same year I} "ent her hy pochondriacal illusions are not dispelled; 
erenl nn. Yale Collece a = wee Stee. 1 wee ‘she cannot, she will not see that Slavery, nothing 
< , ~~ * - . ” - ‘ 12 > aa s oe . 2 > 
not blind, and therefore saw a people living there | but Slavery is the cause of her ruin, Her fields re 
| lapse into primitive sterility; her population wastes 


increased in quantity ; the cereal crops, which, fol- 
low, are less injured by drought; and the land be- 
comes much more free from annual weeds, as well as 
from those which are of a more permanent nature. I 
had recently a person with ine who has made a series 
of very carefully conducted experiments, in which 
digging has been contrasted with ploughing. He 
thinks the produce of the forked land was nearly 
double that of the ploughed.” 

The farmer adds, “ First, a man can dig a greater 
quantity of land, in a given time, with a fork than he 
can with a spade. My experience shows one-sixth’; 
and it strikes. me it must be so, because the pointed 
ends of a three-pronged fork can be more easily 
pushed into a hard subsoil than the continuous end 
of a spade; secondly, it does not bring up so much 
of the subsoil as the spade, but mixes the earth more, 
a great portion slipping through between the prongs; 
thirdly, the bottom is left more uneven and broken 
by the fork, which I consider a great advantage. One 
great objection to the plough is, the smooth, glazed 
surface which it leaves below, and which presents a 
resistance to the delicate fibres of the plant. If it is 
correct that, in most instances, the present surface 
soil is nothing more than a portion of the subsoil im- 
proved by cultivation, it must be right to increase the 
quantity of corn-growing earth by subjecting more 
subsoil to the same operation.” 

“ An instance is given of the spade husbandry of a 
farmer in Worcestershire, who has cultivated four 
acres of very stiff clay land, two acres of it for seven- 
teen years, and two acres for twenty-seven years, 
He grows, annually, wheat and potatoes, with about 
one quarter of an acre of beans, the crop being shift- 
ed alternately from one division to the other. His 
mode of cultivation is as follows: As soon as the 
wheat is off, he ploughs his stubble-ground, raking 
up the stubble to litter his pigs; he then digs it over 
with a fork, and plants on it potatoes in the following 
spring; this crop being kept clean, the land needs no 
further preparation for wheat. He does most of the 
labor himself; but he estimates it to amount to about 
£4 6s. per%cre : his average produce has been rather 
more than forty bushels of wheat and twelve tons of 
potatoes per acre. ‘The system he follows, as re- 
gards the cropping of the land, therefore, is evidently 
of the most trying description ; and this is not all, for 
he sells all his produce, even his straw, excepting a 
few potatoes, or forty score of bacon for his own 
consumption. He litters his pigs with the potato 
haulm and stubble; and the manure from this source, 
and from his privy, with some clay out of his 
ditches, which he gets occasionally and burns, is all 
that he has to fertilize the land with. 

Leaving out of consideration the small quantity of 
beans raised and bacon fed, valuing the wheat at 7s. 
per bushel, and the rest of his produce at the price 

1e obtains for it, we shall have something like the 
following account of his farming :— 


. * m% * * 


mately to emancipate the State from ignorance po- 
verty, and crime. Kentucky called upon all her 
sons by all the glorious memories of the past, by all 
‘the fond hopes of the future, to resist those who, by 
the repeal of that law and a reirogade movement, 
would sink her into theenduring nightand “lower 





oe ee 


24 tons of potatoes, at 50s. per ton, 60 0 0 luxuriously, ona soil which here would have been |“ ay: manufactures recede from the infected b 

80 bushels of wheat, at 7s. per bushel, 28 0 0 | deemed the highroad to famine and the alms-house. ae oat: abies p colle veadlilt’ anion a 

2 tons of straw, at 50s. per ton 5 0 Qo {A city of ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants rose up Cf we Pn wy See el P er 
’ -?p ’ a pena passed through all the busy strife of | meagre accumulatious of taste or utility; gaunt fa- 


| mine stalks into the shattered porlals of the home- 
curity, and not a single police officer was any where | stead the hearthstone is invaded bya more relentless 
to be seen. Here were more than five hundred | intruder than the raw of the aa and the castle 
young men corgregated from all climes, of various | that ne stand :Rehien paren i by this slow, 
habits and temperaments, in the quick blood of | Secret! and resistless enemy, the blood of the body 


youth and all-conquerin;, passion, and there was not ae ae . the ere ans pareve all 
- ° . is . 3. 6s > 2 ¢ s s , Sy 
found in all the city, so far as the public were aware | 8 !M0s; sullen Cespair begins to display itsell upon 


a single woman so fallen as to demand a less price | the care-worn faces of men; the Heavens and the 
for her love than honorable marriage. A  gray- earth cry pet ae oe oT or happiness and 
haired judge of seventy years and more, in a life-| €X!stence have been trampled under foot; and yet 
time of sarvios, had pronounced sentence of death| with a most pitiable infatuation, the South still clings 


upon but five criminals ina whole State, and three | to Slavery. 

of these were brought down to ruin by intemperance. The competition of unrequited service, slave-la- 
I had been taught to regard Connecticut as a land of} bor, dooms the laboring white millions of these 
wooden nutmegs and leather pumkin-seed; yet! States to povery; poverty gives them over to igno- 
there was a land of sterility without paupers, and a/rance; and ignorance and poverty are the fast high- 
people where no man was to be found who could| roads to crime and suffering. Among the more for- 
not write his name, and read his laws and his Bible. | tunate property holders, religion and morality are 
These were strange things; but far more strange,| staggering anddying. Idleness, extravagance, un- 
passing strange, will it be, Kentuckians! if you shall} thriftiness, and want of energy, precipitate slave- 
not come to the same conclusion to which I was com-| holders into frequent aud unheard-of bankruptcies, 
pelled—that liberty, religion, and education, were| such as are unknown in free States and well-ordered 
the cause of all these things, and the true foundation | monarchies. ‘The spirit of uncontrolled command 
of individual happiness and national glory. In 1835 | irritates our temperamenta, and destroys that evenc 


93 0 © | the day, and lay down again at night in quiet and se- 


Deduct from this, manual wa- 

ges, at £4 6s, lad. peracre,17 4 6 
Seed potatoes for two acres, 

25 bags of 180 lbs., at4s.. 5 O O 
4 bushels of seed wheat, at 

7s. 6d., 110 0 





23 14 6 


Leaves him, subject to rent and parochi- 
al payments, £69 5 6 


This farmer then gives strong and unanswerable 
evidence in favor of the fork or spade husbandry. 
He adds that he has pursued this system of cultiva- 
tion during the period of the last twenty-four years, 
with the exception of the first three years, when his 
neighbors ploughed his land for him for nothing ; 
that they are willing to do the same now, at any 
time, but he prefers going to the expense of digging 
it, to having it ploughed for nothing.” 














ness of temper, and equanimity of soul, which are 
the sheet anchors of happiness and safety in a world 
of unattainable desire and inexorable evil. | Popula- 
tion is sparse, and without numbers ‘there is neither 
competition nor division of labor, and of necessity, 
all mechanic artslanguish among us, Agriculture 
drags along its slow pace with slovenly, ignorant, 
reckless labor. Science, literature, and art, are 
strangers here; poets, historians, artists, and machi- 
nists, the lovers of the ideal, the great, the beautiful, 
the true. and the useful; the untiring searchers into 
the hidden treasures of unwilling nature, making the 
winds, the waters, the palpable and impalpable es- 
sences of things tributary to man; creating gratifica- 
tion fur the body, and giving new susceptibility and 
expansion tothe soul; they flourish where thought 
and action are untrammeled; ever daring must be the 
spirit of genius; its omnipotence belongs only Ao the 
free. A loose and inadequate respect for the rights 
of property, of necessity follows in the wake of Sla- 
very. Duelling, bloodshed, and’ Lynch law, leave 
but little security to person. A general demoraliza- 
tion has corrupted the first minds in the nation; its 
hot contagion has spread among the whole people; 
licentiousness, crime, and bitter hate, infest us at 
home; repudiation, and the forcible propagandism of 
Slavery, are arraying against us the world in arms. 
I appeal to history, to reason, to nature, and to con- 
science, which neither time, nor space, nor fear, nor) 
hope of reward, nor crime, nor pride, nor selfishness | 
ean utterly silence. Are not these things true? A | 





minute comparison of the free and slave States, so| tance and facilites in transportation than ours,|/name; let us hear «thers—hear all, 


often and ably made, I[ forbear; I leave this un- 
wil,ing and bitter proof to each man’s observation | 
and reflection. There is, however, one conside- 
ration which I would urge upon all, because it) 
excludes all * fanaticism and enthusiasm.’’ Ken- 
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mers of the manufactures of the towns; when the 
consumers are gone the mechanic must go also. A 
has acquired another 1000 acres of land, but. B has 


gone to Ohio with the $50,000 paid for it, and the 


State is that much the poorer in the aggregate. A 
has increased his apparent. means, but his market 
has flown to lands governed by wiser heads than the 
land of Slavery can boast. Beef from Fayette sold 
this spring in the city of New York for $6 per hun- 
dred, but the expense of*carriage was $3 per hun- 
dred ; thus for want of a home market, which can- 
not exist in a slave State, the Beef raiser loses one- 
half of the yearly proceeds of his farm. Slavery 
costs every man in the community about the same 
price—one-half and more of the proceeds of ‘/his la- 
bor, as the price of lands has already shown ! 
Political difficulues thicken around us; war, for 
the perpetuation of this curse, threatens us in the 
distance ; dark clouds of bloodshed, dissolution, and 
utter ruin, lower on the horizon; the great’ national 
heart lies bleeding in the dust, under the relentless 
heel of the slave power! It requires no very quick 
eye to see that the political power of Kentucky is 
gone for ever, unless she takes a new tack, and re- 
vives under the free labor system. Having in truth, 
no common interest with the slaveholding policy 
of the South, we bear all the evils of the alliance 
without any of the supposed compensating benefits 
which Slavery confers upon the cultivators of rice, 
sugar, and cotton. ‘The South 1s beginning to be 
supplied with produce from States nearer them in dis- 


whilst she is already too poor to buy from us; we 
look for markets almost exclusively to Cincinnati, 


'and New York, and New Orleans. which last is but | sions. 


the outlet to other nations. Until Kentucky is 
prepared to go all lengths for Slavery, she is power- 





408 


Then let us, having no regard to the clambrs of the 
ultras of the North or the South, move on unshaken 
in our purpose, to the glorious end. Shall sensible 
men be forever deluded by the silly cry of « aboli- 
tionists ;”’ is this not becoming not only ridiculous 
but contemptible? Can you not see that many base 
demagogues have been crying out wolf, whilst they 
were playing the traitors to their party and the coun- 
iry for personal elevation ? Is it not time that some 
sense of returning justice should. revive in» your 
bosoms, and that you should cease to denounce.those 
who in defeat do not forget their integrity, and who, 
though fallen, do not despair of the Republi¢ ? 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and the great 
founders of the Republic, are my standard bearers ; 
Liberty and Union is my motto. Never yet has a 
Kentuckian deserted his country’s standard and fled 
the field. Shall I be the first to prove recreant to the 
sentiment which should ever be uppermost:in the 
bosoms of the gallant and the free, when danger, no 
inatter whether of the sword, or more damning des- 
potism threatens his native land, 


—* Think through whom 
Thy life blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home !’’ 


I ‘have given my. slaves freedom for the public 
good. Is more needed? ‘Tax me to the verge of 
sustenance and life, and make my country free! I 
call upon all Kentueky to speak out upon this sub- 
ject; let each man come to the préss in his own 
‘Trust not to 
those who in private whisper approval in yout ear, 
but denounce the open advocates of the same admis- 
{ do not profess to be infallible ;, if I am 
/ wrong, show me the right—no man will do more— 

suffer more, for conciliation. I listen to advice, I 


tucky will be richer in dollars and cents by eman- | /ess; not pro slavery enough for * the chivalry,”’ nor implore counsel; but neither denunciation, hor prd- 


cipation, and slaveholders will be the wealthier by the 
change. 

I assert from my own knowledge, that lands of| 
the same quality in the free, are from 100 to 150 | 
per cent. higher in value than in the slave States—in | 
some cases probably six hundred per cent. higher ‘ 
Lands six miles from Cincinnati, in Ohio, I am cre- | 
dibly informed, are worth $60 per acre, whilst in| 
Kentucky, at the same distance from that city, and | 





free enough for the free, between two stools she 
flounders on the ground. 

Christians, moralists, politicians, and merely let- 
live laborers feel these bitter truths. Kentucky 
never will unite herself to the slave empire 
Southern disunion : 
van of freedom. 
than Slavery to move the hearts of men? 
then be just and fear not. » Let us liberate our 


then let her at once lead on the} Becessity, which was to live for centuries. . 


Is the cry of liberty less powerful 
Let us 


'Scription, nor persecution, shall silence me} and go 
| far asthe voice of one individual makes up the omni- 
potence of public will, I say, Kentucky shall be free. 
Let no man be startled—a few years ago most men 





, born of | looked upon slavery as a matter of course, a thing of 


Now, 
few are so hardy as to deny that some twenty or 
hirty years will witness its extinction. 


| The time is, in my judgment, yet nearer at hand. 


of the same quality, they are worth only $10 per | slaves, and make friends instead of enemies for the | A wo of three ae deep, lying along the Ohio 
acre! Now the slavehoiders of the State are, with | evil day; for all the signs of the times proclaim that | "VY" Contains a decided majority of the people of the 
rare exceptions, the land-holders of the State—they | the elements of revolution are among Us ; when the eee well as the ane pf the soil. How 
therefore absolutely increase their fortune by libera-| crisis comes, if we are free all will be safe; if not, | !0g before slayes there will be, from obvious causes, 


ting their slaves, even without compensation. 


. 6 > ; 2 a ; ‘ ; 
This | no mancan see the end, British emancipation has | utterly useless? Soon, very soon, will they find 


if I own 1000 aeres of land in Fayeue, it is worth | gone before us, proving all things safe. ‘The price themselves bearing all the evils of slavery, without 


$50,000; say I own twelve slaves, worth $5000, the | 


probable ratio between land and slaves; if my land | to have risen in value, in spite of all the enemies of 


rise to the value of the free State standard, which it 
must do, my estate becomes worth (losing the value 
of the slaves, $5,000) $95,000. If it rises to $150 





of lands in the colonies is admitted on all hands 


freedom: these things are the eternal and wndisputa- 
ble proofs of successful reform. ‘The day you strike 
off the bonds of slavery, experience and _ statistics 


per ‘acre, three times its present value, as I most| prove the prophecy of ‘Thomas Jefferson, that the 
sincerely believe it would do in twenty years after | ratio of the increase of the blacks upon a given basis, 


emancipation, the man owning 1,000 acres of land, diminishes, compared with the increase of slavery ; 


not worth $50 per acre, would be worth under the 
free system, $145,000. Now this assertion is fully 
proven by facts open to all. Kentucky was settled 
by wealthy emigrants; Ohio, by mere laborers | 
mostly. K 





Kentucky has forty-two thousand square | 
miles in area; Ohio, but forty thousand. Kentucky 
is the senior of Ohio by nearly one-half of the exist- 
ence of the latter. Kentucky is the superior of Ohio 
in soil, climate, minerals, and timber, to say nothing 
of the beauty of her surface—and yet Ohio’s taxes 
for 1843 amounted to $2,261,482 81, whilst Ken- 
tucky’s tax is only $343,617 76. Thus showing 
Ohio’s superior productive energy over Kentucky. 
Ohio has twenty-three electoral votes to our twelve 
and outstrips us in about the same ratio in all things 
else. A comparison of the older free and slave 
States will show a much more favorable balance 
sheet to the free labor States ; whilstthe slave States 
have greatly the advantage in climate and soil, to say 


7 “5 - 4 . : aS ‘yy - 4 ehiie Co ‘i : 20, 
nothing of the vastly greater extent of the territory of al good feeling of the people. ‘To those who ers Kentucky must be free 
out for ever, “* What shall be done with the freed | 


the slave States. 

Massachusetts produces more in gross manufac- 
tures yearly, than all the cotion in the Union sells 
for! Let Louisville look to Cincinnati, and ask her- 
self how many millions of dollars Slavery cost her? 
All our towns dwindle, and our farmers lose, in con- 
sequence, all home markets. Every farmer bought 
out by the slave system, sends off one of the consu- 


whilst the influx of white immigration swallows up 
the great mass of the African race, in the progress 
and civilization of the more energetic white. Amal- 
gamation of the two races, so affectedly dreaded by 
some pro-slavery men, is far less in the free than in 
the slave States; this all men know from observa- 
tion; what a little reflection would have enabled 
them, a priort, to have determined. Many of the 
more faithful and industrious slaves may be employ- 
ed by their quondam masters, while the idle and 
vicious must suffer the consequences of their folly. 
Stealing will not increase, as some argue, but be di- 
minished, for vigilance would be more active, and 
punishment more certain and severe. Let candidates 
be started in all the counties in tavor of a Conven- 
tion, and run again and again, till vietory shall perch 
on the standard of the free. Whether emancipation 
be remote or immediate, regard must be had to the 
rights of owners, the habits of the old, and the gener- 


slaves ?”’ it will occur that upon this plan, no more 
will be left among us than we shall absolutely need, 
for we have every reason to suppose that many of 
the opponents of the movement will leave us before 
its cousummation, taking their slaves with them; 
and the State ought not to, if she could, at once de- 
prive herself of the slave laborers now here, 


| any, the least remuneration. Does any man believe 
that they will tamely submit to this intolerable griev- 
|ance ? If Slavery does not tumble down of itself, 
they will vote it down, for they will have the powes, 
and it will be their interest to do so. ‘The rich -in- 
terior counties of the State have the least need of 
slave labor of any portion of the globe. 
tains are ruined by the decreasing population of the 
lowlands, and the inability to consume their pro- 
ducts, where slaves abound. ‘The Green River 
country should remember that if Pandora’s box was 
opened again upon mankind, two greater curses, and 
forerunners of poverty, aud ruin than slaves and to- 
bacco, could not be. found! Kentuckians, be worthy 
of your past fame—be heroes once more. God has 
not designed this most favored land to be occupied 
by an inferior race. Italian skies mantle over us; 
and more than Sicilian Juxuriance is spread beneath 
our feet. Give us free labor, and we shall indeed 
become “the garden of the world.” But what if 
not? Man was uot created only for the eating of 
Indian meal; the mind—-the soul must be fed, as 
well as the body. ‘The same spirit which led us to 
the battle field, gloriously to illustrate the national 
name, yet lives in the hearts of our people—they 
feel their false position, their unpotency of future 
This weight must be removed. 





The moun- 


j 


| accomplishment. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
Lexington, Ky. Jan, 1845. 


ANOTHER sorT OF Work.—It is stated that the fe- 
males of Cincinnatiare now employed in making the 
bags in which the hams cured in that city are enclosed 
for exportation. 
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in them, the more Javish'y they are sometimes 
employed? Weare far from supposing that all 
who practice this kind of parlance in the common 
modes of intercourse are guilty of any thing very 
criminal; or that they are chargable in all cases 
with hyprocrisy, or intention to deceive. The 
amount of literal interpretation to be assigned to 
these customary forms of expression is pretty 
generally understood, and there is consequently, 
but little danger of their imposing on the feel- 
ings of those to whom they are addressed, or of 
their being used for covert or sinister purposes. 
Yet are they not the less vain and objectionable. 
What more common than for individuals while 
indulging in the strongest feelings of mutual 
hostility, to subscribe themselves as the humble 
servants of each other, or to make use of some 
other complimentary terms equally unmeaning 
and absurd, and which, under the circumstances, 
are certainly deserving of severe reprehension, 
Even persons of superior merit and understanding. 
distinguished in the civil or literary world, es- 
teemed for probity and morals, and who would 
not on any consideration, be persuaded to utter a 
deliberate falsehood, resort to the use of similar 
language in addressing those whom they regard 
as their inferiors, and to whom, however sincere- 
ly they may respect them, they are altogether 
above acting in the capacity of humble, devoted 
servants. Such are the anomalies and inconsis- 
tencies into which even men of sense, as well as 
of solid worth, are not unfrequently drawn by an 
inconsiderate compliance with, or a too ready ob- 
sequiousness to established practices however ri- 
diculous or unmeaning. [tis no small proof of 
the superiority and intrinsicexcellence of.the prin- 
cip!e by which the early members of our society 
were governed, that under its influence and ope- 
ration they were led to decline those vaincustoms, 
and to assume a more correct, a more manly, and 
amore dignified use of language in their inter- 
rere “..:..| course with each other and with their fellow- 
from ulmost mre me meee Near creatures in general. Whatever views some wise- 
tan omen, ony and pe, a af mar tne may be ap! one 
7h : sautiful simplicity of manners| tain in relation to this su vject, the more it is ex- 
~— Pon Paes, Feene ete : . |amined with an honest and dispassionate mind, 
which, when no cmpanied by. cprresponding “";.. | the more the propriety, reasonableness and impor- 
dences of true Serer SR HAS ¥ — oe tance of the testimonies (for such they undoubt- | 
gious persuasion have been = mee posh 'ediy are) of our Society in these respects, will be 
applaud. They would not tailto discover clear perceived and acknowledged. | 
But we shall reserve further observations on | 


traces of a Superior Wisdom concerting the ul- 
timate interests of man in those minor concerns, | this head for our next, or a subsequent number. | 
which to the vain and supercilious eye of human | 
reason seem to be altogether unworthy of se- We learn from a private letter, that the hour | 
rious attention. The use of the plain language, | of assembling for public worship in New York | 
in which are comprehended a proper and gram- on Ist day mornings has been changed from 10 
matical app ication of the singu'ar number to ones! +4 10: stated Brooklyn week-day, Meeting 
and the rejection of vain and compiimentary epi-| ...venes at the same hour. 
thets, is the necessary fruits of a sound and en- 
lightened state of mind with regard to the nature | ee ak deer Celeed of alters” of Boat 
and effects of the Christian principle. For what | page, coined . | 
can be more absurd; in fact, what can be more | A change ee athe been made with respect to | 
Westbury Monthly Meeting, which is to be held | 


: o ; 
what more inconsistent with the| 
in-}. . 
'in the 2d, 5th, Sth, and Llth months, at Mar- 
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“ Pecuviarities” or F'rrenps.—Customs 
which have grown familiar by length of time, 
lose much of their primitive force and sanction 
when the grounds on which they were originally 
adopted, are not kept steadily or sufficiently in 
view. Transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, they are, in this case, assumed merely as 
the insignia ofa certainclass or body of people by 
which it is distinguished from allothers and with- 
out which it would be deprived of itsidentity. It is 
not improbable that many, and even some among 
ourselves, are disposed to regard the peculiar 
manners and habits of the Society of Friends in 
this light; and indeed it must be admitted that 
where they are practised only from imitation, or 
received solely from tradition and education, 
they are entitled to no higher or better charac- 
ter. But there is scarcelv any thing more suscep- 
tible of demonstration than that idle and insigni- 
ficant as these peculiarities, (as they have been 
sometimes called,) may appear in the estimation 
of some who have grown wiser than their fore- 
fathers, they have a more intimate relation to 
the good of society, and involve principles of far 
greater importance than a cursory or superficial 
view of the subject would enab'e us to detect. 
Hence we hold it as a matter of considerab!e mo- 
ment, that the younger members of our Society, 
(and perhaps they are not the only class among 
us who are involved in this category,) should be 
taught with more care than we have reason to 
fear is generally observed the grounds on 
which our Socieiy has adopted those peculiari- 
ties in speech, dress, &c., which distinguish it 





ridiculous; 
gravity of Christian character; what more 


| 


Jericho Monthly Meeting is now held regu- | it treats, it will no doubt be sought 


tain and Ireland,”’ by which it appears there are 
104 Monthiy Meetings to 18,589 Members of 
the Society of Friends in that Country. 





The letter which we publish this week ad- 
dressed by Cassius M. Clay, to the people of 
Kentucky is a document of much interest. The 
writer, who is yet but a young man, is represen- 
ted as one of the most wealthy and influential 
citizens of Kentucky. He has but recently libe- 
rated his own slaves, and is now applying his 
energies with great zeal to the subject of eman- 
cipation. 

A prospectus for a newspaper to be published 
in Kentucky devoted to this cause, is also in cir- 
culation, which it is unders'ood will be princi- 
pally under his control. 

These movements from such a source in a pow- 
erful Slave State, constitute an epoch in the his- 
tory of this testimony, and cannot be looked 
upon with indifference by those who feel its ob- 
ligations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

REMINISCENCES OF OLD GLOUCESTER, OR INcI- 
DENTS IN THE History or THE CouNTIES OF 
GuioucesTER,ATLANTIC, AND Campen, N. J.— 
By Isaac Mickle, Attorney at Law—published 
by Townsend Ward, 48 South Fuurth st. 1845. 

This is an octavo of 98 pages. We have not 
been able to give ita critical examination, but. it 
appears to embrace a good dea’ of curious and 
interesting matter relating to the early history 
of that district of country. 


Tue British West Inpies.—A Review of 
‘*A Narrative of a visit to the West Indies.””— 
By a Virginian. Ba'timore republished from 
the ‘‘Baltimore Saturday Visitor,’’ a pamphlet of 
13 pages. The reviewer coincides with the 
views expressed in the * Narrative’’—that eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies has been safe, 
and highly conducive to the interest of the island. 
The subject is handled with ability ard clear- 
ness, and as the Review has been widely circu- 
lated in some of the Southern States, we trust 
that it will be productive of good. 

“A Narrative and exposition of the late 
proceedings of New England Yearly Meeting 
with some of its subordinate Meetimgs and 


their Committees, in relation to the doctri- 


nal controversy now existing in the Society of 
Friends, with an appendix. Edited from records 
kept from time to time of those proceedings, 
and interspersed with occasional remarks and 
observations by John Wilbur.”’ 

The object of this work is indicated by its  ti- 
tle. Itisa12 mo. of 352 pages, and by those 
who feel interested in the controversy of which 

after and 
. Ferret & 
. E. Chap- 


read with interest. Itis for sale by E 
Co, Agents, 68 S. Fourth st. and by T 
man, 74 N. Fourth st. 

Wueat.—We see it stated that the quantity of 
wheat siored at the West to be forwarded this spring 


compatib'e with that veneration for truth which | Hubinel 
o' Pe : . =? is much less than at the same period last year, At 
» religion of Jesus inspires, than some of those | = js . ; ' 
the relig I ? | Chicago in 1844, there were 400,000 bushels; in 


empty and hypocritical forms of expression} 4 recent number of the “British Friend” has | 


1845, 250,000 bushels; at Michigan city in 1844, 


which are} current in what is termed polite SO- | furnished returns from the “Alphabetical list of | 200,000 bushels; 1845, 150,000 bushels, The same 
ciety, and which the less of sincerity they have | the respective Monthly Meetings in Great Brie deficiency exists in other poir.ts heard from. 
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‘ed surfaces of steel, under extraordinary pressure: 
| It occurred at the Marine railway at Buffalo, 

“In hauling steamboats out of water, upon an in-} as it is in mountains and rivers. 
clined plane, for repairs, at this railway, a large} most remarkable are the recently discovered. lead 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Stace Coacu Srruck spy Licutninc,—On the 


night of the 19th ult,, the driver of a stage in Ten- | , : 
nessee was knocked. from his seat on the box, | 8¢rew is employed turned by a steam engine, ‘To 


stupned by the effects of the lightning, which had | sustain the bearing end of this screw two steel mass- 
struck near him, the horses were frightened and ran | © carefully fitted, polished and |ubricated, were in 
down an embankment, upsetting the stage and severe- | Contact, the one stationary and the other revolving 
ly wounding several of the passengers. | with the serew, and having only some two or three 

revolutions in a minute, Of course ihe pressure was 
A bill allowing colored people to testify in courts | very great. 
of justice, has passed the Ohio Senate; but white men | 


are to be sworn as to their credibility. | 


THe THREE NEw Stratrs.—Florida contains 46,- 
356 square miles. Towa, 173,786. ‘Texas, 100,000. 
The addition of these three adds 323,142 square 
miles to the Union of which Texas is so much addi- 
tional territory to the United States. 


wrung off a little distance from the point of junction 
and where it was two inches through. The adhe- 
ring surface measures something" more than two inp- 
ches in diameter.” 


Itis stated that the cruel edict of the Emperor of} Ay Ory Treaty.—Among the archives of South 





_ Tue Leap Caves or Missovri.—The Cincinna- 
ti Chronicle says—Our. country is as great in caves 
Among these the 


caves of Missouri. They are about sixty miles south 
of St. Louis, in Jefferson county, near Herculaneum. 
A series of large caves has been discovered in a rich 


_ _ which seems to be made, as it were; out 
| of lead. 
‘ing from the one to another ; but the end has not yet 
‘Thus cireumstanced and while the en- | been discovered. 
gine had its usual notion, these two steel faces be-| sions: Ist cave, 50 feet by 30; 2d do., 25 by 50; 
eame instantly united or welded, and so firmly did | 3ddo., 40 by 70; 4th do., 25 by 30; 5th do., has 
they adhere, that the mass which they had revolved | been explored only partially. ‘The following *para- 
being insufficient to stop the engine, was promptly | graph from the St. Louis Republican, will explain 


Five have here now been discovered, lead- 


The following aie their dimen- 


what is known of these caves : 

‘Gen. James Hunt, formerly of Trenton, New 
Jersey, has led the way in the discovery of the suc- 
cession of caves ia this lead since the commence- 
ment. The last account we have of him, about a 
month ago, he had just entered cave No. 4; he has 

















Russia for the removal of the Polish Jews to Siberia 
has been suspended, and will probably never be act- 


Carolina, is a treaty made in the year 1684, between 


the colony of South Carolina and the tribe of Cher- | 20” made his way 80 feet in No. 5,and masses of 






ed upon owing to the interference of Sir Moses Mon- 


Pp okees. Itis no doubt the oldest Cherokee treaty on 
tefiere and others. 


record. 


The New York ‘Tribune makes mention of the; THe [ron Disrricr or tue U. S.—The iron 
following occurrence: district, which spreads through New Jersey, Penn- 

Last evening about halfafter nine, a singular celes- | sylvania, Maryland and Western Virginia, traverses 
tial phenomenon was observed by many of our citi- | regions exuberant with coal and abounding in water- 
zens. A few white ciouds were passing over the | power, and travel ing further West we find in Ohio, 
sky very near to the earth, the light from the shops | Kentucky, and particularly in Missouri, immense 
and streets was reflected in these so as to give them a! stores of metaliferous wealth adjacent to the most fer- 
pink or rosy tint somewhat softer than that produced | tile agricultural districts. It isto Pennsylvania, how. 
by the burning of houses but very distinct. Many | ever wemest chiefly direct our attention where two 
persons stopped to notice this unusual appearance | fifths of all the iron inthe United States is made. ‘The 
and many were impressed with the idea that there United States contain 80,000 square miles of coal, 


Galena are the only hindrance to his further pro- 
gress. Before the two last caves were discovered, 
this was considered the greatest lead on recor); and 
now the prospects for the future seem to brighten as 
he advances. 

“This lead runs about South, thirty-five degrees 
East. commencing about ten miles from Hillsbo- 
rough, the county seat of Jefferson county, the lead 
being about 55 miles south of St. Louis. 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn an 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received 


FLOUR. WHT. | CORN. \OAT8 


| 











must be a fire somewhere. | which is about sixteen times as great as the coal mea- Philadelphia, . . . . . . (e412) 91 41 27 
A colored colony exists in Canada of 15000 sclf. | suresofiirop2. A sin ‘le 90 ; of these gigantic aes Nn ee bee : - 93 . 
emancipated staves. Al! made their escape fromdif- | Masses runs from I ennsylvania to Alabama, and Cleveland, . opt racy , 3°70 3 374 37 
ferent states at different periods and by different pro- | "Uv! embrace, itself, en On ew miles. Out of Wilmington, Del., evh 415) 97 | 46 | 20 
cesses;. some have resided there for about fifteen ‘fifty counties of Pennsylvania, ao,,Joen: Shae: risky cee : ree 4 30 Pe 30 a 
years but the majority for a shorter period. ‘hey | have coal and ipa in them; and, out of the 46,000 ‘ieateh, fel oli’ @: eat ee 4 ape his 
are not compactly located but scattered over a ter- | Square miles of Pennsylvania, which form superficies, | 5, Lowa . wien. @ 3 0} 63 | 22 | 7 
ritory a hundred miles in length by sixty in breadth; there was 10,000 miles of coal and irons while all Baltimore, a ea er 4 AS eO | 42 | 21 
the southern point is about forty miles above De- | (ireat Britain and [reland have only 2000 ; 80 that ae Mott Oh 1 : S rn = - 
troit, Michigan, on the eastern side of the river. So | Pennsylvania mare has a of coat and iron five | ‘sjexandria, D C., — | 85 | 44 | 32 
says a Detroit paper. | umes as great as that of Great Britain. ‘The quali- | Lafayette, Ind., df enw He 4 00 57 25 15 
ity of the coal or iron is as rich as that of Great} Maumee City, _ 31) 70 25 25 
Sreampoat Accipents.—The Cincinnati En-| Britain, and they have the advantage of lying near | coe bees this 2 : a 82 a9 a 
quirer says the steamer Meteor recently on herup- | the water-level; while those of the latter country | Pasehatey «i, etal | a 3.85] 71 374 | vo 
ward tripabove that city burst one of her steam pipes | are sometimes more than one thousand feet below | Louisville, 4 25) 65 29 18 
by which four men were killed. ‘he steamboat Blue | the surface, and are excavated through subterranean | Hagerstown, : 4 5) 80 33 26 
r . . | ek i ’ : Georgetown, . 3 12} 92 40 30 
eae when b eae ee 7 nee Sp passages.—Hunt’s Merchant Magazine. Zanesville Ohio, . 3 is 50 rg 3 
nati burstaconnection pipe, se -iding the engineer and | b ‘ : staal salt at | Alton, [llinois ot ote 3° } 20 
a German deck smanane very badly and considera- | ImPRovED CaNaL Boat.—An improved canal boat Soieéeld, Reece ae 3,50; 48 | 124 10 
se terest te boat, g , ) avoiding the burden of steam engines, and worked | Chicago, ie 3 75 68 47 30 
> | by horse power onits decks, has been invented and|Rochester,. . . . 3 db 62 — — 
Leap.—Jas. Uunt,formerly of ‘Prenton,N.J.has dis-| patented by Devlan & Richards, machinists eae 19 tee, # 4 6ol 47 1 be tas 
covered some immensely valuable deposits of lead! and boatbuilders of Reading. A boat with the macinee City, Ms Peis at 62 39 ante 
about ten miles from Hillsboro’, Jefferson co. Mo. improvement is in progress of erection at that place, Milwaukie, . . ws 4 25} 52 50 34 
and about fifiy miles south from St. Louis. and willbe tested in the course of the summer oe a o ' : “ o> 2 3 
1 _ R74 


They have a law in Switzerland indemnifying} ‘Tye House or Rerver.—The annual report of 
those who are acquitted of crimes for which they | the House of Refuge states that 106 persons have 
have been indicted. A married couple accused at! been admitted into that institution in the last year 69 
Berne of being incendiaries, received lately 299! of whom were boys, and 37 girls; 113 were dis- 
franes for 78 days imprisonment, | charged, 69 boys and 44 girls; 2 escapedand 1 died, 
el bound to, There remain 107 boys and 51 girls, making a_ total 
Batavia writes that on his voyage, being off the Is- | 20W In that institution of 158. Of those received, 
land of St. Paul, he went ashore and heard that that | 66 were natives of Pennsylvania, 7 New York, 2 
| New Jersey, 1 Ohio, 1 Vermont, 1 Delaware, 1 Con- 


ot 3 | eae P ei pat a ae 3 

island and the Island of Amsterdam were taken pos- | 
. j aa 9 " , 5 - ” ‘ L 

sessidn of on the 23d of July, 1843, in the name and necticut, 1 Canada, 4 England, 4 Ireland, 2 Ger 


at the instance of Adam Mixostawsky—a polish ex- 


A New Cortony.—A Captain of a vess 


iie—who now exercises his authority on both is- 
lands. ‘The establishment consists of fifty-six pe 
sons, including six soldiers and twenty negroes and 

negresses who have the care of domestie affairs; the| We 
employed in the whale fishery, the oil is | Court has decided-the very important land case irom Lousi- 
ana, involving the validity of the celebrated graut, kuewn as 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 
lean from the Washington Globe.that the Supreme 


men ar 
boiled on the island. and four vessels, (schoouers and 
the Maison Rogue grant. ‘Lhe lands claimed under jt were | 


brigs) are constantly employed in couveying it to | 
thirty leagues, being upward of two hundred and filly thou- | 


Bourbon. 
‘ saud acres, lying vn beth sides of the river Ouaciiia, neui | 

eotton factory has been established at the head . 
A cotton ta J The case was decided in tavor of the Unite otaivs 


Monroe. 


Memphis, Ten. ; 
ar ee mer ee a ae are ee Ne RRR eS eR nee I 
TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. — 
Just received, a Narrative and exposition of the 
late proceedings of New England Yearly Meeting, 
with some of its subordinate Meetings and their com- 
mittees, in relation to the Doctrinal Controversy now 
existing in the Societv of Friends. Prefaced by a 
concise view of the Church, showing the oecasion of 
its apustacy, both under the former and present Dis 
pensations; with an Appendix, addressed to the 


’ « , t . . . , 
; Many. he average age of the boys 14:, girls 14.| members of the said Yearly Meeting, by John Wil- 
Since the opening in 1828, more than 1800 persons }pyr, For sale at F. FERRETT & CO’S. No. 68 
r- | have been admitied. S. Fourth st., between Chesnut and Walnut. 3i* 


TAILORING. 

The Subseriber respectfully informs his friends 
end the Public generally, that he keeps constantly 
on hand, a good assortr ent of Cloths, Caseimeres 
end Vestings, which te will make ap to order, in 
the best manner, and on reasonable terms. 

WM. HAWKINS. 

N>. 91 N. 3 at,. between Race & Arch st., 






























of navigation on the 'Talapoosa river, Alabama, as an 
experiment, by Marks & Bernier,—two en- 
terprising planters. It is designed to run 1100 spin- 
dies and a proportionate number of looms and will 
work up about five hundred bales of cotton. 


Suppen Wexpine or Street unpER Exrraorpi- 
wary Pressure.—The Buffalo Pilot mentions 
another instance of the sudden welding of two polish- 


the alleged grant being declared by the Court fraudulent aud 


void. The Court also decided a cuse from Michigan, ix | 
I | A Narrative and Exposition of the proceedings of 


which it is ruled ihat lands pure hased from the | States 
5 ‘ “ j 9 r : . } : 7 
in that State are subject to State taxation from the date of | New England Yearly Meeting with some of its sub- 


sale. On'the part of che purchasers, it was conicnded tha: | ordinate Meetings and their Committees in relation 
the lands were not liable to be so taxed, because, until the }to the doctrinal controversy, with an appendix by 
John Wilbur, 350 pp. 12 mo. Price 75 cents. 

T, E, CHAPMAN, 74 N, Fourth st, 


Mri 


W'‘LSUR’S NARRATIVE. 


niied 


patent issued, ihe legal estate was stil! in the United States 


and the lands thereof exempt from taxation, - 
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From the ‘Skaneateles Demiocrat,’’ 
ADEN T. COREY. 
Departed this life, on 4th day, (12th inst.,) ADEN 
T. Corey, aged 65 years. 


Through his illness, cheerfulness reigned trium-| they have dug near the pond, and when the quantit 
phant, and when in communication with his friends, | is considerable they put it in large are or ewe 
his countenance beamed forth with pleasantness, | If any pitch drops from the branch nb the nd, i 
giving the surest evidence that to him death had no} goes under the ground and appears again in the oe, 
| which is about half a mile (four stadia) from the 


sting. 
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The subject of this sketch, was born at Smith- 
field, in the State of Rhode Island, the 25th day of 
2d month, 1780, where he lived until he was sixteen 
years of age. 

His father died when he was four years old, and 
his mother placed him, at the age of sixteen, 
with a person living at White Creek, in the State 
of .New York, to learn a trade. When he was 
21 years of age, he married, and soon after re- 
moved to Pittstown, pursuing the trade of a black- 
smith. 

At the commencement of the war with Great 
Britain in 1812, he volunteered his services, and re- 
mained in the army about four months; whem he 
returned home to obtain recruits, intending to join 
the army again in the spring. While at home, 
David Howland, a minister of the society of Friends, 
held a meeting in the neighborhood, where the 
subject of our memoir attended. War and the 
evils attendant thereon, were portrayed by the 
speaker so clearly, and being in accordance with his 
previous conviction on that subject operated so 
strongly on his mind, that he never returned to the 
army afterwards. 

He soon commenced speaking in pubdlic,—re- 
moved to Greenfield, Saratoga county, where in 
1813 he became a member of the Friends’ Society, 
and was an esteemed minister the remainder of his 
life. 
He was much exercised in behalf of those of 
our brethren and sisters held in slavery, and 
abstained from the use of the products of their servi- 
tude. 

For the wrongs iaflicted upon. the aborigines of 
our country, he felt deeply. He believed it to be 
his duty to lavor with his might to elevate them in 
the scale of being ; and in the fall of 1822, removed 
to the Reservation of the Onandaga tribe. He 
remained with them five years, and labored assidu- 


ously to improve them, both in the agricultural and | 


mechanic arts. 


He had the satisfaction to see them advance from | 
a state of suffering and starvation, to that of comfort | 
and abundance, causing them to express their grati- | 


’ 


tude that the Great Spirit had sent ‘‘ Oaknus’ 
(the name the Indians gave him,) »mong them. 


He subsequently spent some months with the | 


Cattaraugus tribe, encouraging them in the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, and in the habits of industry. 
The Indian loved him as a father, and the ‘ Onan- 
dagas’’ counselled with him in affairs of any moment, 
while he lived. 

The subject of our sketch in 1827, bought a 
farm in the town of Skaneateles, and removed 
upon it, where he was diligently engaged in its 
cultivation, in which he much delighted, until his 
death. 

The disease that terminated his life, was an 
abscess, that broke inwardly. He suffered much 
bodily. pain, but his mind was clear and calm to 
the last. ‘I'o a friend who asked him how he 
felt, he replied: «I am in much bodily pain, but my 
mind is as calm and peaceful as a summer’s morn- 
ing.” ‘To another he remarked, ‘¢ Oh, what a trying 
hour this must be to one whose mind is not 
serene.” 

At another time he said, “ God is just in all his 
ways, and if we live in accordance with his laws, 
we should have a perfect paradise here. But 
when we violate them, we must expect to suffer 
the penalty. I have suffered much, but I would not 
vray to have it otherwise, for I know that it would 


As he lived so he died, without the shadow of| pond.’ 


change, and we doubt not he has received the 
reward, and arisen still higher in the scale of ex-| cifically lighter than the water, 


istence. 


VELOCITY AND MAGNITUDE OF WAVES. 


The velocity of waves has reference to their mag- 
nitude. Some large waves proceed at the rate of from 
It is a vulgar belief 
that the water itself advances with the speed of the 
wave, but in fact the form only advances, while the 
substance, except a little spray above, remains rising 
and falling in the same place, according to the rise of 
the pendulum. A wave of water, in this respect, is 
exactly imitated by the wave running along a stretch- 
ed rope when one end of it is shaken ; or by the 
mimic waves of our theatre, which are generally the 
undulations of long pieces of carpet, moved by atten- 
But when a wave reaches a shallow bank or 
beach, the water becomes really progressive, because 


thirty to forty miles an hour. 


dants. 


then, as it cannot sink downwards, it falls over and 
forwards, seeking its level. So awful is the specta- 
cle of a storm at sea; that it is generally viewed 
through a medium which biases the judgment ; and 







The pitch rises naturally to the surface, being spe- 
n Herodotus appears 
merery to be describing the mode of procuring it in 
greater quantities by bringing it up from the bettom 
where it might possibly collect for some time before 
it rises. ‘The ponds are described as being now of 
smaller dimensions than those which Herodotus 
states, and also nearer the sea. In an island so sub- 
jeet to the dicturbances of earthquakes, it is possible 
that many physical changes may have taken place 
since the Greek traveller saw the pitch fished up 
from the ponds of Zante. 

Neat Kerkook, about forty miles east of the banks 
of the Pigris (lat. 35° 30) «There is a great number 
of naptha pits, which yield an inexhaustible supply 
of that useful commodity. Many of the pits are in 
the bed of a small stream, which forces a passage 
through the rocks; they emit a disagreeable smeil, 
are about three feet in diameter, and some of them 
eight or ten feet indepth. The naphtha is here in a 
liquid state and perfectly black , it is conveyed from 
the bottom to the top in leathern buckets, then put 
into earthern jars, and sent all over the neighbouring 
country.” 





lofty as waves really are, imagination makes them 
loftier still. No wave rises more than ten feet above 
the ordinary level, which, with the ten feet that its 
surface afterwards descends below this, gives twenty 
feet for the whole height, from the bottom of any 
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water-valley, to the summit. This proposition is ’ 
easily proved; by trying the height eden a ship’s —" en in PR 
mast at which the horizon is always in sight over the| 1)Clear and cold iN W 8 (19:13) iahe 
tops of the waves; allowanve being made for acci-| 2\Clear do ln w lealealia|, 
dental inclinations of the vessel, and for her sinking| 3/do do ™ w iv ors 
in the — too ee her water-line at the; 4/Snow and rain In EXE 2333 3229: 
waves. e spray of the sea, driven along by the! 5j\about 6 in. of snow In w 11420116 
violence of the wind, is of course much higher than| 6/Clear d sleighi 1 a 
the summit of the liquid wave; aud i ws coe, sare iy wie re 
; és eae q : o aud a wave coming} 7|morn clear, aft. cloudy |N w (2230. 
ig hstacle, may dash to almost any eleva-| § cloudy, some snow NW 111/34|—|__ 
tion above it, At Eddystone Lighthouse, when a| 9 do do NW 15'30_— 
wave reaches it, whien has been growing under a | 10\cloudy Nnwktw (233632 302 
storm all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes even | 1] cloudy and hazy NE 80 54 3640. 
—— a at the summit—Arnott’s Elements 12) do some rain N EQNW (85 5042 431 
ysics. 13\clear and cold NE 21262122: 
ah bissaiiets awe arene 1416 in. snow, hail & rain N £ 17/27 2623: 
PITCH SPRINGS. 15hvy mist, rain, thunder | eee gray 
In different parts of the world we find the phenom- and lightning ‘ NENW '30 484039! 
enon of a kind of natural unctuous and inflammable | '6\cloudy, heavy freshet Nw 39 42 40 40! 
substance oozing from the earth, which, under the 17\mild, partly clear NW 35 43.39 39 
various names of natural pitch, earth pitch, naptha, | !8jentirely clr. like spring N&NE — 30,46, 38 38 
petroleum (or rock oil,) and bitumen, is very well 19Jelr. heavy white frost Ndr [2750 39 383 
known as to its general properties. ‘The naptha is | 20/foggy, evening clear jseXsw (36605650 
the purest state of this substance, which by a certain | 2!|variable, mild — is w 50 62.58 563 
exposure to the air somewhat changes its quality, | 22jcloudy, aft. rain ‘Sz 46 62—_ 
and becomes petroleum ; and finally, after still lon- 23}rain, thundr. lightning. s w 48 —|— _— 
ger exposure, becomes what we call bitumen. ea, NW 140'—— 
These phenomena are found in various parts of the | 25|do NW 3358 48 463 
world, and that which we are going briefly to notice | 260 much like spring \NW&NE 35564143 
is in the northern part of Zante (the ancient Zacyn- | 27 variable NWENE 2551/3537 
28lentirely elr.andmild ‘nw (33 40/34 353 
| 


thus) one of the islands of the Ionian Confederation, 
or, as we sometimes term it, the Ionian Republic. 
This natural exudation is found in the southern part 
of Zante, near the cost, and has been described by 
several modern travellers. When Dr. Chandler vis- 
ited the place, the pitch was collected and put up in 
barrels as an article of commercial value. (Chand- 
ler’s Greece, ii. p. 302.) It is always a matter of 
curiosity to determine how long such uatural phe- 
nomena have been in operation, and in this instance 
we know that the pitch-springs of Zante were as 
productive 2300 years ago as they are now, Hero- 


;. | 
meri 
Landsdown, Chester Co. Pa, 
LL LL OE ER ES TN RE me ep ME 
Important Decision.—The Supreme Court of 
Illinois on the 11th inst. decided a very important 
case which was taken up on the part of Joseph, a 
man of color, from the St. Clair Circuit Court. ‘They 
decided that all the children born of French slaves 
in the State since the ordinance of 1793 are free. 
Ihe bench was divided—seven being in favor and 





dotus in his travels visited this spot, of which be 


not be altered. My trust has been in the All- 
gives the following account in his fourth book, (chap. 


wise Creator of the universe, and I have been ena- 
bled to endure it with patience.” To his wife} 195): In Zacynthus I saw pitch brought up out of 
he said, “There is no cause of mourning; I am/the water of a pond. Indeed there are several of 
not afraid to die; I have no will about it, but feel | these ponds, but the largest of them is about seventy 
At another time he said| feet square, and twelve feet deep. The mode of 
procuring the pitch is the following: They take a 
pole, and push it into the water with a myrtle branch 


perfectly resigned.” 
to her: ‘*There must soon be a change, I know) 
not which way it will be, but I am satisfied 
let it be either way.” He observed, “ ‘That a calm | at the end, and on pulling it ‘up they find the pitch 
and peaceful mind was to be prized above the gold | adhering to it, which in smell is like asphaltus, but 
of Ophar, and that wealth could have no comparison | of a better quality than the common pine pitch. They 

collect the piteh in a kind of vat or receptacle which 





with it.” 


two againstit. 

ANOTHER Boox on AMerica.—lIt is stated that Von 
Raumer the late Prussian traveller in the Umited 
States, has reached Berlin and is about to publish an 
account of his tour written in a favorable spirit in re- 
lation to the institutions of thiscountry. 


Barrannia Ware.—The manutacture of Britannia 
ware is about to be comn.¢i ced in Albany by a weal- 
thy house of that city. 

A Cotton Factory is al cut to be established 
at Pensacola, East Florida. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE WEEKLY VOLUME 


A SELECT Circulating Library for Town and Country, com- 
d menced with the new year 1845, on the plan and by the 
original editor of Waldie’s Library, is published every “oe on 
fine white paper with clear type, and delivered at the doore of 
subscribers : the matter most carefully se!ected for the am sement 
and instrnction of the Home Circle, from the whole range of Ku- 
ropean works, including Miscellanies, lravels, ‘l'ales of the tigh- 
est character, Memoirs and Voyages; iu snort, the whole range 
of Polite Literature, forming in one year two large volumes, boo 
taining reading — a in quantity to 1200 pages or three 

j ' 8's Cyclopedia, 
WS Gack cosa reece in addition tv the works ae 
a regular record of the best works issued in Ament oe Pa 
parual criticisms on re ee — pu — to be a ple 

is d index to the ‘ Literary Market. ’ 
wees sine cob 4.00 per annum, three copies 10.00, five 

3 15.00, ten copies 25.00. ) 
er Fn of this periodical under 100 miles 14 cents, over | 

100 miles 2 cents. 

A specimen number may be had w 
cation office. Subscriptions receivec 


oa sncer. or by the publisher. 
Weete er LLOYD P. SMITH, No. 19 St. James St. 


paneneenseeene 


ithout charge at the publi- 
1 at the office of Friends’ | 





BOARDING SCHOOL 
XO R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Mvarestown, Burling | 
I tun County, N. J The situation 1s retired, healthy and | 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the 
of 50 acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. | 
have a taste fur agriculture or horticulture will be we ec ee 
exercise of these healthy and oe pursuits in the intervals 
F ip studies, when parents desire it. 
+ aes uf study fholudes all the elementary, = ue 
the higher departments ofa liberal and era em 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, ea reney - 
ny and other departments of Natural History, wi re ere ope, 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent sae ue = 
specimens A large and well selected Library wili be open 


the use of the students, — 
In all the studies, particul 


} 
the farm contains upwards 


‘Those or whe 
in the | 


ar care will be exercised to give 
and to cultivate such a taste for 


| to feel as much 








CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng jrom Frankford to Germantown. 


HIS Institut js situated in a very retired and heal- 
thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the bauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined with itslarg, and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desrable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in thecountry. 

The play gwund: attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and réreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in be public highways. 

he pupils @e entirely free trom the influence of im- 
oer company and associates; no companions are al- 
owed them ex@ipt those connected with the institution. 

Much care is Bken for the preservation of health; and 
special attentions paidto the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral cufftre: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the stud@its will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of t principals, 

The boarding @partment is under the particular care 
of the parents of th subscribers. The students are made 
possible at home, and both in the 
ool no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to theirdarning and happiness. 

A full course of'§udy embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the high@rlepartments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Gaguages. 

The pupils of h®Klementary department are especi- 
ally attehded to; gr@e care is taken to give them a prac- 










family and in the 


tical understanding such subjects as they may have 
roved class books are used, and 
ly consulted in imparting instruc- 


. 


tolearn. The mos 
the best methods ca 
tion fom them. 
The students in th®fathematica] department will re- 
ceive prompt attentio@t all times. This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, Wit applications to artificer’s work; 
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SEWEL’S HISTORY, , <a: > 
(CF THE RISE} IN OREASE AND PROGRESS OF 


~ THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, CALLED AU 4) qj 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard ‘work is ow inf (1 
PREss and will be published about the first. of Seventh-month 
next, in T'wo Octavo Volumes of 6ver four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. EB. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection, of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- / 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years Will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. .¥ 
,Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 
PROSPECTUS 

IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 

tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces. 

The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends. 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
care of the loving Father. 

The work will contain about 250 pages, and will. be 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound. 


Price, 624 cents per copy. 


a 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
For sale by T. E. Cuapman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 
RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 














2m ractical direction £ : ' . | : 
sootal knoumedan as will be calculated to enlarge the under- | Menguration of planeg@i solids, and mechanical philos- Do. ri Do. single vols. ... 874 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness an ophy; Surveying, pracfial or theoretical; and Analytical we io W ag 2 ge BOO eNews vhdebane's : 4 
happiness in life. in children ; | @eometry. 4 ewell’s ristory, I Vol. SVO. ......eececcv wees t 
: is will live in the familyas our own children ; ste “ : ‘ Yo. DO. . DVOMBI 6.00) downs buedes 
All the ie and de yortment will receive the most careful at- A Solar and Oxy-hydfopen Microscope, and alarge and “es irs of 8. Fothe vill 3 4 
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CHAPMAN & JONES 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 





The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 


will in all casos render satisfaction. 7 C11 4 PMAN, 


JONATHAN T. JONES. | 
{| orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear. 
-  §'TOVES! STOVES!! 

HE Agency for the sale of BUCK’S PATENT WOOD 
Too ING STOVE is removad from Potts & Yocoms 
to Jacob Stefies No. 118 North 2d St., 3d door above Race 
st., West Side, nearly opposite Dr, Dyott’s old Bank, where 
all the various sizes can be had suitable for the smallest fa- 


milies, or most extensive Hotels. | : 
It is now five years since the subscriber first introduced 


this stove to the public, [t has come into snch general use, 
and is so favourably and extensively known, and has become 
so justly celebrated as being the only stove ever made 
adapted to the use and petuliar cooking of large and fash- 
ionable Hotels, Boarding Houses, Colleges, Academies, 
{Tospitals, &c. &c., and so numerous are the testimonials 
received from all of the above named houses from all paris of 
the United States, that the undersigned deemsit unne- 
cessary to make any remarks other than those in general 
terms respecting it. He, however, confidently expecis that 
all persons who are in want of a good article either for Hotels 
or family use, and all who wish to study economy, conve- 
nence, durability, and desire excellence in cooking, will at 
least call and examine these before purchasing elsewhere. 
The following are afew names selected for a_ reference. 
ou of more than one thousand who now have them in 
ase. 
yeorge Laws, 7th street above Willow, 
§ A. Peterson, Front street above Brown, 
Stephen Byerly, Race street, below Fifth, 
E, C. Knight, 900 South Seco.d street, 
S. «English, Walnut street 2d door below 12th, 
John A. Jones, Jones’ Hotel, Chesnut street, 
Henry A. Charter’s, American House do 
Bridges and Brother, Merchants’ Hotel, 4th street, 
John Sturdivant, Congress Hall, 3d and Chesnut Street, 
B. W. Dunlap, City Hotel, Third street, 
Col. Geo. Ferree, Madison House, Second Street, 
John S. Adams. Mount Veruon House,do do 
Mordecai Moore, White Hall Hotel, Market street, 


James Torbut, Bull’s Head, do do 
Jos. Burr, Ridgeway House, do do 
Jonas Miller,gCape May New Jersey, 

J. & B. McMakin, do do 
Richard Cake, Camden, do 


Daniel Wills, Burlington Co. do 
Tsaac Lippincott, Moorestown, do 
Benjamin Price. Westchester, Chester Co. Pa. 


Henry Hoopes. Downington, do 
Isaac Paxson, Attleborough, Bucks Co. do 
Mary Stackhouse, do do 


N,B, The Subscriber has alsoreceived the Agency of “the 
best stove out,” or Douglas’ patent air-tight,coal cookiag stoves, 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


en ees 


CABINET WARE ROOMS. 
DILLWYN JONES, 62 South Fonrth St. corner 
(i, of Library, offers for salea variety cf Cabinet Fur- 
niture made in the best manner, which will/be sold on 
reasonable terms. ’ersons furnishing are isvited to call 


and examine the stock. , 
Furniture repaired and varnished. Beds, Mattresses 


and Cushions made to order. 
UNDERTAKING. : 

Red Cedar, Mahogany and Walnut Coffins nd Cases, 
Hearse, Carriages, and all essentials for funer!s furnish- 


ed beh i bn t¥. ws 
QUEENSWARE. 


E have received per recent arrivals, a geeral assort- 


ment of 

CHINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARE, 
consisting of assortments of Ware of the vaious colours. 
Also Granite and fancy coloured yellow sone ware of 
new styles & patterns with a variety of 





DINING SETS com phe 
TEA SETS do 
TOILET SETS do 


We would respectfully call the attentioof our friends 
and country merchants generally, to thabove, as they 


ill be sold very low for cash. ; 
es , WRIGHT & /HARTON, 


29 North 3rét. Philadel phia, 
| 4g’ S, Just received per Shenandoab full assortment 
| of FLOWN BLUE WARE consistinpf Dining, Tea 


| & Toilet sets which we offer for sale Y the package or 
retail. 11m2-3m 


} 





NEW STOCK OF DRSGOODS. 
¥@ HE Subscriber takes this method toin™ his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North pee m Street, a 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is ewanuly recelving< irec- 
irom the New York market, a full suppPf FANCY and STA. 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfiew!!! be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any otherore in the city, Par- 


ular attention paidto goods suitable Friends’ wear, 
" , . M. BUZBY 


{ 


THE AMERICAN OURNAL 


F Science and Arts, is publish 1n quarterly numbers, 
0) at New Haven, Connectie and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pes each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, cle) and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully #strated by engravings. 
The subscription price is siyollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expef to themselves. But to 
those who receive it by mail ve dollars per year in ad- 
vance. 

Remittances should be m®% if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot? obtained, the best bills 
which ean be had of specie Jing banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will rember the regulation of the 
post office department, by ich postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments forfiodical works free of postage 
if thé letter containing #emittance is subscribed b 
themselves. B. & B. SILI MAN, 

. Journ. Scienceand Arts. 
olumes, are furnished to order 


S AND SILVER WARE. 
nglish, Swiss and French gold 
uplex, Horizontal, L’epine and 
plain watches made Bre most approved makers, Silver 
Table and Tea spoogpectacles Thimbles,Gold Chains 
and Keys. A!so, a se assortment of Jewellery also, 










Editors 
Complete sets, now 
WATCHES, CLO 


A large assortment 
and silver Lev 


SSS" 


@ superior article, never before offeredin the market. Call, see 8 day and 30 houF wks, NB Clocks and Watches 


BURR PECK, 


examine, and judge for yourselves, 
Philad. 2d mo, 12th 1845-2m 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


EMOVAL.—The subscriber having completed his Lima 
arrangements in fitting up the estab'ishment at the 

N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(form :rly occupied by 
J. W. Gibbs, laterly by Evans and Tem le) informs the 


carefully repared ar aranted, 
HENRORMSBY, 366 north Second St 


Above Gest. opposite the Bucks Co. Hotel. 


: WOdL:Y’S COPY BOOKS. | 
Published ly/f, Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


public that he has removed from his old stand at the N-| JN urgine the «ims of these valuable and popular 
W. corner (opposite) and will open this morning a large | 1 works-pon th«ttention of school teachers, and all 
and splendid variety of the newest and most approved | others W/O are irrestel in the education of youth, we 
styles of seasonable DRY GOODS, many of which | would ‘iefly rer to the advantages which they pos- 
were purchased at the late extensive Public Sales, at] sess ‘€? allSimar publications now inuse. We are 
prices much below the importation cost and will be sold | aw?’ that man and various systems have already been 


as heretofore, at a smal] advance, for cash. 

The assortment of DRESS GOODS is equal if not s 
perior, to any offered, particular +ttention being paid 
style and proper combination of colors, as well as 
quality. 


ge forth tothe public: indeed, so commo. have they 

u-} Pome, thd sercely a writing-master can be found,who 
to }/S not his**‘ ciginal system.’” But, as an evidence of 
te“eir wantof rerit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
where thef sping up, and but rarely outlive their au- 


Care also is taken to have an extensive assortmen‘| thors. Even mong thuse which have gained the most 
such PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of appr popularity, it vill be noticed that thei: ingenuity has 


description, and at the lowest prices. 
The attention of persons purchasing wholesale ¢* 


is solicited. ; 
CHARLES AD?" 
N. E corner Fourth and ”*'* 
llth mo. 2, 1844. seen re 
ISAAC DIXON, 


(i10ck AND WATCH MAKER, No, 1 “uth Street 
4 4dyors beluw Fourth, Philadelphia. 


tai] 





been taxed mire to impiove the shape of the letters and 
the general sble, than in simplifying and rendering 
more easy the’ means of imparting to others a practical 
knowledge ofiin art, the foundation of allarts. And it 
is this whichiconstitutes the distinctive feature of the 
celebrated systm of Carstairs. This system teaches 
thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read ard written, and supples the purposes for 
which it was designed. Its object is to accomplish in 








—— 


months, that which has hitherto demanded years. It 
proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to asvertain the 
principles upon wi ich theart of writing is founded. It 
discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or where they ac 
quired them, exercise almost invairably the same move 
ments. It defines these movements, and so simplifies 
them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
cost of time orlabur. And when ihe young hand onee 
becomes practically fariliar with these movements, he 
is completely master of the art, He ean wriie wiih 
ease, expedition, and beauty, and in wharever style the 
ancy may dictate, 


FROM THE TEACHERS 1N SEVERAL OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 

I have examined * W volley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair 
ian System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 
other published copy books with which I am acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
rectors, I should immediately commence using them in 
the school under my care. Very respectfully, 

James Ruoaps 
Principal, N. W. Public School 

] have examined Woolley’s Carstairian Systemof 
Penmanship, and believe it is calculated to facilitate the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 
manner to any that has been adopted. 

Mary H Mippieron 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School 

Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys- 
tem for several months, have no hesitationin saying that 
it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
of writing as taugh in our schools, and thatif your Co- 
py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &c. 

Witson H. Pite, 
Principal N. E. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted to me onthe ** Carstairian System of Pen- 
manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad- 
hered to. With much reepect, 1 am yours, &c. 

W. G. E. Acnew, 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 
I concur with the above. Lypia C, Smiru. 
Principal Female Department. 
FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G. W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA, 

The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
commend this system, as taught by him, to al] those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art te 
which we 

“Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 

We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af- 
fords greater facilities than any other system in the ae- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 

P. CunNINGHAM, E. T. Matruews, 

JosEPH FusseEt, D. B. Morris, 

SAMUEL GREGAR, Gero. D. Jonzs, 

Henry T.Cuitps, Gero. Ecxret, 

Wm. WELLs, Wa. H. Yearon, 

AuFrrep Wricu', Jas. L. Grnon. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 

I have examined the series «f **Copy Books on the 
Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
preferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen. I 
shall make use of them in my school, because J am per- 
suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can searcely fail to acquire a good business 
hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
tain. 

Ex.itwoop WALTER. 


-_— — —_ —_—— _ ——s 
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Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant st 
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